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ABSTRRCT 

This publication stresses the existence of a wide 
ranae of Instructiontil resources a^railable to teachers planning field 
trips. The first chapter presents a brief history of educatijonaL^ - — 
f*eld trios and their value as teaching tools. Teacher liability and 
school board policies are lalso" discussed. Chapter Twp_deals with"'th¥^ 
details that ttust accompan'y the plannina-^of-f iel'd trips,. 

Adndnistrative support^^^^^^^ safetyj and 

supervispTY assistance are discussed, coiisideration is alsD given to 
the trip itself, followupl activities^ and the evalaation of the trip. 
In the third chapter, ideas and strategies are offered for 
sub-1ect-Qrien±ed trips ift'vol^^ art, career education, handicapped 
in dividuals, home^ economics, indust^^ arts, language arts , —-^ 
mathematics, music, science, social studies, interdisciplinary trips, 
and international travelL Pecoramer.ded readings on field trips are 
appended, (JD) | 
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(Hir f^rolcvssional aNsoi'iurion wirh Indiana Uni- 
versity ar South IUmkI, Wc huvc protltal ^iVM\y 
through the cxchan^^c of iilcas with these stu- 
ilents, and We liope char some of rhcm are en- 
riching their instruction through the use of the 
fieltl trip. \ 
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CHAPTIiR I 
USING FIRLP TRIPS 



V\yM uip-^ \h\\i' u\y\\ viMd-^l lofiMJ, Mwr ilu MMiUMi^ \\m 

Tht'v li.A^' u^itHl iill ry|H'n ul nMM^pr»r{aMnn, Iroin ^^ihool tui^l |uiv»i[r 

flu'ir UH' hm Urn th»)M iinpoMil In ilu' nn>i>^(M.uinn uiul iT^ourululnt'i^ii 
nt Hsu.hiT "AiMUH- Miinr" it'inarkril to Iut lu'plH'w in rlu^ play 

my liuU' lovr, yoiii A\m\v Mm)w is ^oin^^ to imluvk iliHU-s 
lt>r yiui, Whaf .ulvtMmiiWwi''rr ^oii^^ to havVYo^^rrluM'! 

C^pcu a iH'w wiiulow, 
Open a IH'W chxir, 
Travel a new highway • 

That's never km trfetl klore . . (I.awreiue: I U)) 

TJiRMINOIMOY 

' Research of' the literature rcvc'jiljl that the tcriniiu>lo^y Jcsiribin^ 
this type of eilucationiU experience has thanked over the years from the 
early writers' "schodi excursions/' "school joikneys," ami "jaunts ami 
journeys'* to totfay's "educational tours," •'educational trips/' "field 
observation visits, " "flejd trips/' and "stutly tours/' A recent defi- 
nititvt oi' the field trip reads as follows: 

A trip arran^^ed by the school and untlertaken for educational 
purposes, in which srudentj*. ^o to iplaccs where the materials oF 
instruction may be observed and studied directly ih their func- 
tional setting; for example, a trip to ^factory, a city waterworks, 
ajibrary, a museum, etc. Syn. instructional trip, school excur- 
sion, school journey;^see plant tour,. (Good: 239) 

For the purposes of this publication, wc will use the term Jle/c/ 
trip in its broadest sense. 



^hnMls »hMHiau»l Willi ihr iv.)ihin)i o| ^^Mti|v»( uviun im iIu rvhutUioiMl 
prM>ii\iin .Mul flu' inMVi'iiuiu ?»pi>.ul ihnni^MhuMi (iiMnpf .uul Am^^ 

^rMMuMiv ImiuI iiitiMri m\w H) yt'.ir** L»Miiri wliu, wlun vliJ^iMi^^m^ ^1*^^ 
iui> sviih hh >^i'n^Mphv ilth'^, hrttMiH' Mmi luuir ut iluin, i>nulvMU 
iM hiiMH'll, ^'Vi'f Nt'i'u ♦! ^liUivf: \\^\m^i'^s tiuoMrii^vd 
"hh iniys" fo '^tiVL* vi linlr inoiu'v \\\y\\ wtrk wiih ilu* ^ot\| ol r»ikiM>^ a 
nip to S\vi(/tT|,Mul in ^fc u Auofilm^^ly, ai (lir nui ol thr Hihool 

yr.if, stmir 00 U*\\ m\\\ \\m\ took u loonih's rihuauonal rxrur- 

sioti to Swii/t'ritiiul, in.irkinj^ the |H^>^innin>^ ol thj' **< i)iuiiU'iHal Svhooj 
.loiiriU'y," mtt>iHlin^t(» tlii' ihn»nitkr (|)o\vns; i I;), 

In iinotiuT isstit' o\ Sdm) iou/ Sntht) in tlu' Stiinr ytsir, un tmniiORHi 
iorti'spt)Oili'nt_ lor \\\v i.mhi Timv\ ri'lriivil t*> thv univcrskil luittirt* of 
i'lltUiU'ioiuil t'xctiisioos III ilu' jupaiK'Nc tHhicational sysifin ol' iUm ci'it, 
not'tn^ thiU (hililrni tt)ok .i ^^iV.o many journeys tlurin^ thv last two ytMrs 
ol' flic t'k'inrntary program (( lorrcspoiulcnt; 'I'lic i>c'ii<'r was that 

every ti^iltl is a stran.tjcr w) the woriil; thus u is the runt tion of education 
to inrroiiiuc the chiiil to iuinian aiul material surroumlin^s, During this 
perioilMhc wiilesprcail use ol the cilucatitinal excursion was app.irenr in 
Hel^iuni, Denmark, iMance, Clerniany. Ilollaiul, ami Russia. Twenty 
years later, categorizing journeys as ilomesiic trips taken ilurin^ U'rni 
time as well as trips abroail,* HalUlescriheil excursions ran^in^; iVoni an 
airplane flight I'rom l^irmin^ham to I.omlon ami hack to study geography, 
to research expetlitions to I.aplatuI, Icelaiul» ami British (iolumhia (Mall: 
151-53). 

The use of the fiekl trip in the schools of.the United States is of 
fairly recent origin. McKown and Roberts rcporced that schools in this 
country have always used trips to a limitecf extent , but noted that they 
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a[u i.-u .,r - l.k. h I t., ■ , V I , , . ,.L . , \i. 

♦^'^ '♦•I' ^ -h,. -M.... U .\,..» ii»> , i..,. 

^Uil v^MniiiMM ) ill, l.ljj. liU.i.M j I.L. li.M. h'I'l 111,., »...ti» 

H ) j'^. p ii.ii i.Ml f.M ,1,. i , iji i 'I i j,, 4 , ij , M h 4,u| J U h.ll, . M{. t ,v i, . 

i'.^' Il» I nl.j . I.i.. \|UM, It I AMl.M.tJt i. N I. I U.S . |..MM..U 

Ih» Ml JMHm,|m» MMtMM ui^Hij. i imi t (i^ j ,i . ,J j.i^n inm 

^Hu.iiu lijJnni: Uuniuu k\|Hn.,i.v- aulkhU i,- .J,.. Ii n 

\\'\\\^ ,M"UM!| »(»' ulpuil \.u.| AHi\ ifti*'»ii^h t »>.UH|-i. It Hit\ {.^ 

M'jM i« » Mh hi tin* Hi .< iiM .1.1. lU I H M t h» ^ m|h m>i n> . u .hmuh.I i Iu 

\\ri| tvl ( t Itiss l.in.t i ) 

I Mil ni I It f n tl,'in\ 

nikiMt nhm ii\t 1^ fu |Mu\ j^jt liaiomii (lMiut,ifh ^hii * f i Apt ru i I hi 
nt ihr MMMIMUnilV ami Hiiuilu > prltutl^ (hrixpaHMini ihr vI.j^^mmmu 
10 Muhult' \\w tiuiir \snrM »il thr pU|Ml llhf (ulJ nip IiIimlmmh 
whuh inat>h"» u^Jihus hi hti»l>M ^..^p |i f\Si» (\ ihr Ja^Mnuni aiul (hr 
\soiM (HMshli' ihr M hoiil 

Ainon^^ ihi' values |Miiu iI Uwiw (hr^ vxuii^hMh an' ihi pii»si>hHi 
i>t ai( m\m' lirNth.unl mhtiinaiM>n, thv pit tiuw jun t»| hrift r uti/nhlup. 
tUv oppoi'iuMMv h»i stHial iiatntn>{, iIr- ' n/oura^tnunr ul lovr n| ri.ivc l, 
ihi' (oriuathtn of a iuiuhumi^^ link lu-cvst'-n utininuiuiy anil sJuh^I, aiul 
(he ircatioii ot tnim'si (( uriis; 

I'ii'lJ trips iiun-ast' suult'ni kn(»sv h'll^m- »»( a pamuilar suhnu, 
hut. even more importantly, they may inuease iht'ih-sire lor knowlnl>u' 
They aJvl realism U) a tmit n| sttnly. I'ieM trips lielp i|evH'h)p reaJin^^ 
skills as pupils aiul leather plan nuiline dI what they will kU) aiul see. 
They help stuJents ileTelop mapreaJin^ skills hoth tlnrin^ the planning 
sra^e aiul during: the trip itself. They supply material (or innldini^ a 
writing pro^i^ranu iikllulin^ reports aiul letters, They stimulate iiiscus- 
siuns. They rc^juiie^ the use Jjt' inarhematies to determine trip costs, sup- 
pliciii ijeeclecl, ajul ilistaiue traveleil. 
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SCHOOL BmRD POLiClBS 

The schtK)! board establishes policies covering the operation 6f the 
schcH)ls. These policies offer general statements of* principle to adminis- 
trators and staff relative to the conduct of* the instructi()nal program. 
From these |x)licies .administrative procedures evolve, it 'is the duty of 
the su|x.-rititcndent of schools to implement the j"H)licies through admin- 
istrative proicdurcs that will enable 'the professional staff to function 
effectively wit'^in the framework established by the board. 

IX'spite an almost ttual Lick of state statutes dealing with field 
trips and .their etlucati'-n il value, there are in existence school board 
^>)hcies and pri)cedures covering the conduct of tleld trips. Recent re- 
search studies have avcMled |he following information; 

L Mpsi> scluH)l districts have policies, either written or unwrit- 
ten, which permit the use of the educartonal field trip by^ their 
instructional staff. ^ 

2. hi most cases the resfx)nsibility for determining the accepta- 
' bility-tif field trip sites rests with che individual building 
: ' pfiiYcipal and/or teaclu.T. . Many times this is ji shared respon- 
sibility. - 

}. In the jdentTfication of criteria for determining the accepta-' 
^ ^A^i\tfy of field trip sites, the most frequently indiCiUcnJ criterion 
^-^^^ wjp^that the field trip must, be educationally significant and 
suitable. Other criteria cited were distimce (accessibility), ad- 
ministrator or tcMcher judgment, relationship to maturity level 
of pupil<C and s^ifet y. . ^ \ 

•i. School ikises, public transportation, and walking were the 
m(>^t frecjuently indicated acceptable means of transportation 
for use in field trips (Krepel and DuVall; and Krcpet)/- 



In most schtH)! districts , the teacher handbmk provided informa- 
tion regarding board -pt)l icy and administrative prtKedures related to the 
conduct ot field trips. Many t)f these lundbtK)ks dcnd ex tcnsivel5*\with the- 
topic. In other districts separate publicaticins covering only the^ subject . 
of field trips are available. *!n any c.ise, it is usually advisabll* for teachers 
to check with their principijjl regarding administrative procedures cov- 
ering these instructional ventures. 
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■ ' TEACHER LIABILITY — i .„ ~ 

. , v>It isimportanc chat teachers be aware of their legal responsibilities 
durirrg field trips,. jConclitions outside the classroom may increase the 
clement of danger to puplhr 'Chi Idren mr y expect more freedom away 
from the school environment, when in reality Some field trips may ne- 
cessitate greater restrictions than those mirnially required in the regular 
classrixmi. Consequently, more careful -teacher supervision may be ap- 
propriate. ' - ' 

in particular, the transportation of students to and from the site 
of the field trip may be a cause^of concern. Questions regarding the use 
of schoi^l buses and other vehicles, including public trans(x)rtation and 
privatelyowned automobiles, hiive.;irisen.' Some schools may not, and in 
-certain cases cannot, provide transportation, thus creating problems for 
teachers wishing to use the field trip iis an instructional aid. 

A study of teacher liability by^he authors surveying all state 
superintendents of public instruction, attorneys general, and legal officers 
of the several state^ education iissiK'iations examined state laws and court 

cases. Its conclusii/ns were as follows: 

/■ 

TKo/findings concerning the existence of specific state laws 
• dealing with tciicher responsibility and liability in the matter of 
field trips disclosed that such laws iu-e few, in number. Only three 
' states XCalifornia. Illinois, and Kentucky) Kad laws which could 
clearly be identified in this category. 

Of the court decisions concerning field trip responsibility 
and liability, only one case, which arose* in California, Wiis recent 

— enough -to be classified as a positive response. Several-other states 

noted either opinions of legal or administrative officers or earlier 
court decisions, the relevance of- which was discussed. 
V * Many comments were received from the- respondents. 

Most frequently staged ^^as th^ opinioa that the legal standard of 

re-asonahle- care is the same on a field trip as itJiJn_?he reguhir 

cIassr(K)m. Of course, the teacher should exercise that ^degree of 
care that a normally prudent person would exercise^ ur^der similar 
circumstances. .This ** prudence** may welP mean that a higher 
degree of care would be exercised on a field trip, under circum- 
stances prevailing. in the given situation, than would normally be 
expected in the **protected environment'* of the classroom'. Thus, 
the teacher is subject to no greater tort liability on a field trip 
- than when performing duties in jrhe classroom if reasonable care, 
and foresight are exefcised, (DuVall and Krepel 1978: 24) 

■ \ ^ ■ <f ■ ■ , : ^ ; 




An earlier study of the same state offices reported-^imilarJ jndinf ^s. 
in addition, it noted that in many states liability insurance is available 
to teachers through governmental agencies and/or membership in profcs^ 
sional organizations (DiiVall and Krepel 1972: 648), 

Because of challenges to the school district's traditional immu- 
nity from tort liability — an immunity biised on that of the king of Eng- 
land in 1765 — teachers and other school officials today may be sued and 
may be held liable for injuries to pupils not only in the conduct of field 
trips but at any time. In many cases state governments have eliminated 
S(n-ereign immunity as a protective device for school districts with the 
enactment of "save harmless" laws by approximately one-third of the 
states. For example, the Ne^w York statute requires the board of education 
to /'indemnify all its employees against financial loss for acts of negligence 
committed in the line of duty*' (Wetterer: 530), Such laws differ from 
stat^x to state» some^permitting and others requiring the school district 
to reimburse employees who are held liable for injuries resulting from 
negligence. 

Liability for an accident nViy be found when negligence is in- 
volved. One criterion often used to determine negligent conduct is fore- 
seeability. For instance, if a reasonably prudent 'person could have foreseen 
the consequences of^ an act or would have acted differently under the 
circumstances and the teacher failed in this respect^ then tht^ latter may 
have been negligent. On the other liand» a teacher is usually free of blame 
if an injury is caused by an unavoidable or unforeseeable accident. 

Some state statutes require or pei'rriit school districts to carry 
liabi I iryHnsuranccr~Gricvc described a per ctnent-example_invoIving both 
the "save harmless** clause and liability insurance. In this casc^a teacher 
and his student pxissengers en route to a music festival in a school station 
wa^on were all killed in an accident. Subsequent litigation revealed neg- 
ligence on the parr of the driver. TXie to^-The state's "save harrriless*' 
statute, the school district was held resp<^nsible for the action of the 
teiicher. However, -the liability insurance carried by the district was in- 
sufficient to c.ovfci* the. enormous claims. Consequently, the district in- 
creased the tax rare for several years to settle the claims resulting -from' 
the tragedy (Grieve: 86). • 

Professional organizations often provide liabijity insurance through 
group plans for all members. Such coverage may be available for a small 
fee or it may be a benefit of rnjrrhbership. It may include payment oFall 
attorney fees and 'cither costs, as well as payment of judgments within 
maximum limits, depending upon the group contract. 



io ensure student safety and to avoid tegcherTliabTlity, "the^fot^ 
lowing areas merit special attention: 

Ir Supervision of students. Inadequate supervision, in the event of 
an injury, may be a factor in determining teacher negh'gence.^ 
The court m;;^y rule that the presence of a teacher may have 
prevented the accident. Therefore, it is usually recorrimended 
that a teacher not leave a classroom or playground unsuper- 
vised. It is expectecl that teachers will provide reiisonable su- 
pervision, but theHrourts do not require constant scrutiny. 

2. Transporting students to and from activities atvay from the school 
site. Some states have specific statutes authorizing school dis- 
tricts to provide transportation for such activities. Some states 
also allow school districts to purchase liability insurance for 
transportatipn purposes only, an indication that districts are 

^concerned about accidents while transporting students. 

' •* 

3. Tht use of privately oumed automobiles for transporting students. The 
teacher or owner may be found liable for injuries to students 
riding in such vehicles (Howajd: 4 13). ' 

4. Permission slips. Although required for field trips, such forms 
signed by a parent or guardian do not relieve teachers Of re- 
sponsibility for pupils, as both Phlegar and Howard empha- 
sized. They simply inform the parent or guardian of the trip | 
or indicate parental permission for the pupil to engage in the * 

educat io nal activlr y. (Ph le>^ar ; 22; Howard: 413), 

The next chapter kJiscusses these topics in greater detail. ^ 
To conclude, then, regardless of save harmless" laws and lia- 
, bility insurance, a study of the lite^rature reveals the need for teachers to 
\;take extxuuprecautions while involved with students on^ field trips. A ' 
Consideration of the niaturity, age," and physical condition of students, 
together with careful planftingi.and adequate supervision, will serve not 
only' to ensure reasonable care but to promote maximum stuident learning 
and enjoyment during j:hese educational activities away from school. - 
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CHAPTER 2 
CONDUCTING FIELD TR IPS'^ , 

The foregoin^t^discussion of chd-Iegal aspects of field a:c]ps sjiould 
not discounige tdichers IVooi taking pupils outside the "^afe confines 
of the classroom. It wiis intended- to increase teacher awareness of legal 
liability. Field trips are i.nstructionally acceprUle. As. previously noted' . 
most boards of eduqatifen approve of then\ ~as 'a mpjahs 6f acquiring a 
dcsirpd diversity in the educational prograrn. Adoptqd board policies offer' 
concrete proof of this acceptability.o ,. » n 

V In addition to board policy, nnan/ scfiopls'have specific procedures 

for conduc'-in^^ field trips, usually contained in the teacher's handbook. 
Most familiar among these procedures are zln^ form for teacher completion 
to obtain administrative approval forxhc trip ari<](^the prescribed "parental 
permission. slip" provided by many districts. The existence of commu- 
nity resources handbookf^ or recommended lists'of place3;,suifabld for class 
visitation, offers further cvfdence of school district approval. ' / 




The field trip is treated separately from those educational expe- 
riences which take place on a day- to-day basis because it normally takes 
place outside the classr(x)m. Teachers often believe they have more re- 
sponsibilities while conducting a field trip than when conduct a lesson 
in'their regular classroom, but this belief is not true. The responsibilities 
differ in kintl^, not in degree, from those encountered in the c hiss room. 
Because the welfare of the pupili-is always the principal concern, teachers 
,are subject ti) a di^trirjc of prudence.or reasonableness in the conduct of 
all their classes, On a field trip the only difference ^is that instmction is 
taking place in a less protected environment. The following guidelines 
are intended to^lielp teachers prepare for iind conduct field trips, safely 
iind in an*educationalIy meaningful manner. 

^^QiWlNlSTRATlVE^ SUPPORT 

\ Discuss » in detail, any proposed field trip with the principal. The 

first ;inij[ most important consideration to discuss is the educational value 
of the trip. Once'the milucational justification is established, the remain- 
ing dqeiiijs will follow '>v^th relative; ease. It is probably a good idea to 
write out objecrives in order to facilitate communication with the prin- 
C4paK and later with the host and stU^lents. In addition, these objectives 
will later focus the post-trip evaluation upon desired outcomes. 

- .Become iicquaimed with school board policies and/or administra- 
tive j^Kedu res covering the conduct of field trips.V-Thesc^/nay include 
such items as the determination of site acceptability, scheduling limita- 
tions (caused by bu$ schedule requirerhents), and rnany other details.'.^ 
Another matter co determine during this early planning stage is 
the availability or existence df liability insuranfe. ThiY item may be 
covered by an insura.ice policy carried by the board, a policy carried on 
the bus which incliides pro^vision for ficld-ecy^s, rlie teacher's or district.'s 
liability contract, or the purchase of a, rider (usually at a horninal cost) 
to an already existing insurance policy: ' , ■ 

- V 7 . ... 

PLANNING THE TRIP s 

Three essential ingredients required to' plan any field trip 'are the 
following: »<1) the host, v^' ho must be involved early in the process; 
(2) the pupils; who nuist be involved continuously because it is their 
trip;'ajid (3) the teacher, -who must act as a catal^^tic agent throughout 
,che prpcess,* constantly coordinating all aspects oR^i^he trip as well as 
^ taking care of the myriad logistical details which ar.ise/^^5:::^ . 



^ Working with the Host 

j Hosts have much to offer. It is therefore prudent to involve them 

in the planning stage to benefit, from their ideas and suggestions as well 
as from those of teacher and pupils. An opportunity should exist, for host 
and teacher to meet before the visit to share ide«vs and pWas, discussing 
such matters as guide arrangements^ safety rules and regulations, use of 
cameras, food and drink regulations, and provisions for handicapped stu- 
dents. ITjV teacher may also wish to invite the host to visit the classroom 
for planning the trip, or ;is part of the followup activities. 

It is suggested that die teacher make the initial cont^^ with I'he 
host, -Although pupil involvement in planning is certainly recommended, 
the«inicial <^)ntact should be entrusted to someone who can make com- 
mitments for the group, and usually; that person is the teacher. It is well 
"^to have several possibl(S dates available^ Jq. the^ent 'tTiat the first sug- 
gested date is not acceptable to the host. If the class is to visit several 
sites on the same trip, then it will be necessary to work out logistical 
problems in cooperation with, the several hosts, including a tentative 
timetable taking into accoynt tlriving or walking distances, traffic con- 
ditions, and other details. ' 

Consider the provisions ' for taking handicapped pupils in the 
^.'group on field trip^. Rather.than exclude rt handicapped pupil, plan the 
^ trip with this special ticeds pupil in mind. The requirements to be met 
- by host institutions will vary with the type of handicapping, condition 
-to be served. For instance, stadents in wheelchairs require ramps. If they 
are not available at a trip site; then schedule an alternative location. In'^ 
many cases the parent will be happy to accompany! the child and ^o ■ 
provideany needed assistance. *" ^\ ,^ 

\-^"After the planning, visit, confirm in": writing to the host the day, 
date, and time of the trip, and any othbr necessary details. Such a letter - 
i reassures the host of teacher interest 'an^ provides- teacher and students 
, an opportunity to jisk additional' questions. It. aiso guards against the* 
possibility of the group walkiiig in and saying, "Surprise! We'r^' 
hefe!!!'^ - • ^ ^ - 



^nir 



. ' Puptl-Teacheir Planning 

^ . Schedule adequate planning, sessjons^vith pupils so that they may 
active participant^ in this educational Activity. While working with 
the host, invol^^e thp class. Encourage students to collect^additionalj clata 
prior tb the trip aftd^to fornriulate qu^tions to be answered at^thl-site/ 



The group may choose to use audio visual aids such as slides anclVi'deorapes 
to aid these planning efforts. Special reports and c.lass-conduc teal research 
may be part of the process. Other decisions directly concerning pupils 
are those related to pictures and the use of cameras^ note-taking ^ro<*e- 
dures (e.g., different teams might share the responsibility for an a?ta of 
expertise), and safety precautions. 

U\ other words, involve the class in all- decisions not in conflict 
with the Siifety or overall scheduling recjuirements of the trip. Such de- 
cisions should also be consistent with l'H)ard policy, school procedure, --and 
sound pedagogical practice, since the final rej>porisibility for the success 
or failure of this educational activity is and ni.ust be die teacher s. 

Table I presents a schema for instructional organization and chiss 
involvement, an educational process which may be accomplished in a' 

■ -TABLE 1 

Comparison of Three Organized Patterns of Instruction* 
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number of ways. The schema outlines cKree possible approaches rahgin^ 
from strongly teacher-oriented to fully student-priented (Knapp: 27). The 
approach to^b.e used is a- decision to be made by the teacher directly 
ipvoived in the^field trip. . ' r 

A student teacher; may als6 be a member of the "instructional 
t^a.rn." If this is the case/ he/she should, participate in pflanning from 
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the beginning. In fact, the supervising teacher, although ultimately i^i?- 
iponsible, may assign much of the planning to the student teacher, in 
irder to provide experience in this area of instruction. For detailed pro- 
redures of student teacher involvement with field trip planning and ex- 
xution, see the article "Field Trips and the Secortdary Student Teacher" 
in The Teachar Educator (Krepel: 27—30). 



Teacher Responsibilities 

^ The teacher should kniny exactly what educational benefits are 
ivailable to pupils from a visit to a particular organization or site. In 
)ther words, it is the teacher s professional and ethical responsibility ro 
5e sure that the trip will be a wise expenditure of valuable clais rime. 

While previewing the site and discussing the forthcoming visit 
vith the host, it may be helpful to take notes. Sucji notes may take forms 
)ther than the traditional pad-and-pencil-type. One very effective way to 
lid recall is by caking slides or snapshots. Slides are recommended because / 
hey can be easily used with the entire chiss. Prints, if needed, can then / 
)e made from slides at a relatively low cost. Another form of note-taking 
s through thc j^ise of the video transcription recorder (VTR), a meth(>if 
vhich has been used with success for this purpose (DuVall: 279-80). 

The following is a list of teacher responsibilities duritig prelim- 
nary planning*. 

1. Inform the host of the. educational objectives. Write^^ or^ve 
students write, a letter containing specific questions. 1- 

2. Discuss time limitations with the host. These constraints may 
occur because of the nature of the tour, bus availabiiiity, school 
schedule; and pther planned visits. - 

3. Identify potential dangers (see "Safety"). ^ \ 

4. Note special clothing requirements. This problem may be tied 
in with the existence of potential dangers. One'examplje4s the 

, wearing of loose, sloppy clothing. wKen visiting a.f5lant con- 
taining moving machinery in which clothing i^iay become 
entangledL'v / * - . 

5. Check regulations concerning food and drink. On a trip taken 
- . several years ago by one 'of: the authors when the . host an- 
nounced that the canteen was available to the class to pijrchase 
soft drinks and candy, the tour immediately lost much of its 



educational value as students became more interested in mak- 
ing purchases than in' the host's presentation. To ayoid this 
problem, schedule a "rest break'* which may include a can- 
teen stop. Fatigue may Be more of a factor on a field trip than 
in the chissroom; therefore such breaks are necessary. 

6,. Arrange for restroom stops. Public accommodations arc usu- 
ally best; a telephone call to the park department will confirm 
their availability. Because some park restrooms may be closed 
at various times of the day or during certain seasons, zhh 
procedure is strongly recommended. If public facilities are not 

; available, the teacher may be able to make arrangements with 
a host. In such cases, ijn examination of restroom facilities is 
advisable, both for cleanliness and for a check on scheduling. 
For example, the scheduling of a student restroom break at 
the same time as the plant coffee break would greatly 
inconvenience both students and workers. A little attention 
to the plant schedule can avoid this type of situation. As a 
final resort, the teacher may be able to make arrangements 
with one or more uusoline service station operators along the 
route. Keep in mjfnd that not all service station proprietors 
view the descent of" a busload of eager pupils upon their rest- 
rooms as a bjcssing. For this reason it is a good idea to make 
prior arrangements. 

7. Check to deternriine if the host, has more than one group sched- 
uled fo^a visit|at the same timer Such planning is the hosts 

' prerogatiye. If the host schedules, more than one groi^^how- 
ever, students are sometimes more interested in talflTing with 
their peers from^ther schools' than in the conducVof their 
Mii^ own trip. Staggered scheduling can avoid many potential 
*problems of this nature. \ * 

8! Consider the Wcessity of m\ng meals on a long trip. If the 
groCip decides to carry sack, lunches, suggest to parents that- 
students not' bring along easily spoiled foods unless facilities 
for refrigeration are available. G(>olmg facilities wilF be nec- ' 
essary for milk, for example. (One or two portable ice chests 

« will iisually sulJic^O To avoid the possibility of ups^t stom- 
• ;achs,? substitute water or a*bland drink for milk, in addition, 
sever&i "large'brown^rocery bagjs are useful for /disposfhg of 
garbage and for piJpils who bec(Jme:bus sick. 7 



9. Be surc.rt) have a first aid kit available on the trip, and to be 
atquaintcd with rhe basic principles of first aid. If the ^roup 
is ^oin^ into a r<^[jp known to be inhabited by jx)is<^)nous 
snakes, then also ThrclLide a snakeiiitc kir, While rhc;_d3nger 
4)1* snakes is rcfiiote in terrain p;irts of rhc tounrry. \t can be 
a realiry in others. Indeed, (lalifornia law coverin/^ fiekl trips 
contains a provision reqmrini; that snakebite kits be taken on 
all such trips 

Safety 

IIk- praV-tice ot prior planru^i^ cannot be v)veremphasized when 
s^itety IS involve^!. Teacher-pupil plannini; can help^scudents understand 
that their safety is of cR^umost imporcance not onlv to the teacher, but 
also to themselvtV. A few mustrat ions will explain this concern, and at 
the s^inie time su^^est appropriate methods for handling it, 

: Although tt*achers arc responsible for the accountini; of pupils, 
a method of accomplishing this accounting may be a matter for group 
planning. First, the teacher should stress the importance of pupils staying 
together. Then, the diiss may consider the bucUy system or proceeding 
iis an intact group. In the buddy system each person has a partner juid 
the two students stay together throughout the trip. For ease of checking, 
pupils may wish to have assigned seats on the bus, and for fairness they 
should alternate window seats on a predetermined schedule. It is advisable 
that partners be of the same sex so that, for siifety rc^asons, they may go 
to the rcstroom together. ^ ^ , 

Discuss frankly with students the pr0(xr way to handle advances 
from deviates in public restr(K)ms. Do not ignore the problem; rather, . 
discuss it in the nonthrearening atmosphere of the classn^orh prior to 
de par t u re^. One me t hotl of c on troll i ng po t c n t i a ! pf ob Ic ms= .is t o s t ress that 
pupils never go to restr<K)ms alone, only with their "buddy." Instruct 
students hot to talk to strangers, ;ind to withdraw immediately fmm the 
restroom if approached by iin unfamiliar person, reporting such behavior 
to the adult in charge. 

During the conduct of the tour at the host ihstitution it may be 
adviinrageous to subdivide the^, class Into smaller groups. Previously as- - 
signed gfoups (by color code, type of hat worn, or numbers such as (xld- 
even or I — 10, 11^20, and 21 plus) make this a simple matter on site. 
With younger pupils, it may be advisable to have even closer control 
than with older ones. One method uses a clothesline knotted every rhrcx» 
fc*et with a knot assigned to ea^h child. Thus it is possible to have 2^ 



children J'ollowin^' one Ira.lcr with Uttk- diHuuIfy and a nuxnnum^ 
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ditfuulr vrn\sin>: ^Kvn asMNtixi the it .ivhvr I he .^tUv ri%{inrt incju urpscvi 
\vas fi» pnnidc thv f^Uue vivparnrHuc ar: Jiisxrarv a(>.i ,in uica (Ik 
.jpproximatt- time rhc .LsMsc.irt.*. w iKw'evl 

la planninc walkii\c rrips. use suitwalks wh<re avajI.uMe. -vVCrn 
It this means rakuA;: a less direct rourc P.atncial d.in^ars whUe wajknii: 
^^tukule parkmc lot enfran».es fo -upertnarkets auv! Nhoppin>: pla/.ts. de- 
hvery kUkUs. and entrances alleys and private >:arji»t-» and dr^vewavs 
U the walknvkj trip reijuircs triissin>; pnvare propiTrv . sudi >:oini: into 
' :i field tor nature study. Ik sure to obtain wrtrcen jXTn^ission trntn the 
owner Prior ;o the trip. over the r*Hire s|h\ dually l<Kikin^; for K»gs. 
ha/arduus pre^ipites, anil other narur»il dangers 

Tlu- use ot luises or t^her iornis ot publn trans|vu(ar»on eiuom- 
passe^i ani>ther s<t o| vilety tacVors (.inH»se a: pretieterniintti place for 
hxirdin^; and diseinKirkini; trom a bus. Sjh^mI bu,s parkin^i; tan fx- ar- 
ranged at the <iite In many cases rhe host will take vare ot tlicsc atrmjic- 
itWnrs. while in orher^ the teacher nuy wish to eohtaa the hval p^)hce 
department to have p^irkin^i: spate reserved on tluvstrcrr iXcen tlie puhcc 
W'Ht plate N\> Parking; SI i;n,s Jon^: the c»irb or ti)ver fMricin^ meters wtfjl^ 
in advance of the .urival of rhe bus 

A matter of spcxtal concern in the uh' of bus tran>j>orration is the 
diftemu p;Ktern ot satoy behavior rt\|mred by pu(Mh when usinj^ public 
troiisporraVion. Nfosr states rei|uire all^triiific to hah wheh students hurj 
or Icravtr a sch(X»l bus. Iti no tase is tr;ifric rt\|ujred to Halt when they use 
public trins}M)ft;Uum. Thus the teath^'r will luve to instruct thildrcn'm 
entirely ddferenr |Uttcrn of Ivhuioral iVs|H)nscs whch usmi^ public. 
(frans|H)rtarion * , ' 

'Ihv lisc oi svhiK)! t>f pubht trans|xVftatic)n is rtHTonuncndcd for 
field trips. lnsur;UKe coverage driver Jicensint^ rei|uireitierits fiir Ixuh 
schCK)! iihd public buses are tieuigned to ensur,c, s,ifc tranff»«r^arion for 
lar^e mifnbers {s( ixrsorw It is dttVicult to determine th^^afi(>rppriate 
amtHifYt ot liability, insunmce coverage rcxiuir^'d for privately oWntxl ve- 



hides uscil in field trip trans|»rtati()n. In atlilition, ilrivcrs of privately 
owned ^vehicles selilom have the type (vj\lrivers license retjuired to trans- ^ 
\M)n pupi|s on suth trips. Both of these factors are jMueruial sources of ** 
diffKiilry. 

lin courage students to develop basic rules ni coiulucc i\) follow 
during the field trip. By means of ttMcher-pupil phmnin^, the class can 
consider all iispects of discipline problems and determine acceptable 
.modes of behavior. These rides should encompass school l'H)ard |X)licies 
and building prcKCtlurcs, ;is well its any safety precautions which the host 
institution expects to be observed. After the teacher explains the con- 
trainis under which the ^roup will be oj>eratin|;, it is the students' 
respcMisibility to deterrriine. the course of action desiretl, operating within 
rhcsc'consrraints. As with most its pec ts of i;roup phinning, the decisions 
a'achecl may retjuire compromises. 

llie s;ifeiy precautions to be obser\'ed on the site of the visit are 
usually well defined by the host. (If the host .does hot broach the subject 
durint; the pre-visit, the teacher should bring it up.) llic nature of the 
sice may well determine such factors as the type of clothing worn and 
the size of the group. For example, if the site has a large number of 
machines, the host niiiy forbid the wearing of lo<m\ flowing clothing/ 
'111 is mle might prevent pupils from dressing in shawl-type swe;rcers, 
neckties. l(H)se shirts and blouses. Certain types of shoes, such as those 
with extremely high heels or platform soles, may constitute another siifety 
biziird. The host miiy iilso wish to have students subdivided into smaller 
groups for the tour. In such cases, the tracher should arrange for addi- 
tional adult super\*isory help so that each student group will, be accom- 
piinied by one adult from the schixd as well as the host's guide. Tliese 
aides should be involved in the trainmg and pliinning sessions well in 
iidvance of the trip. 

If we appe-ar to have, overemphasized safety, we believe this con- 
cern is warranted. AVe have cited specific examples of safety precautions 
not Ix'Cause a greater degree of caution must be exercised on the field 
trip than in the regular classr(H)m, but rather to point out the kind of 
precautions to be taken. The classroom atmosphere is more familiar than 
that encountered on tW field trip. One might argue that in the'normal 
classroom the prc^Ciiutions necessary-to ensure against a pupil being hit 
by a truck are minimal while on the field trip the danger-is more real" 
iind present. But if a te-acher removes a i^udcnt from the classr<K)rn because 
of uHiicceptabie behavior, recjuiring hef^/him to stand unsuper\'ised in the 
hall; there m;iy be a risk of which the teacher is not aware. In other 
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words, \vhcrhc[ in the classrfH)ni or oiitsitic of it, during rhe school day 
ir is the rcachtys rt'sponsibiliry to take adequate |ircxaiirions to ensure 
the siitery of srui^lents. 

Supervisory Assistance 

Add itional^supervisory helpers mapnclude teacher aides, parents, 
other teachers (particularly resource teachers whose specialty may be in- 
volved), the principal, or members of the custodial staff. Tlie number 
and type of such helper^ needed depend upon the nature of the field trip. 
In many cases tin* host may make su^t;cstions or may siipply additional 
supervisory iissistance\ on the site. Bur the provision of adequate super- 
visory help is the teacher's responsibility. Common sense is a ^uide in 
this matter. As previtkisly mentioned, one adult supervisor should ac- 
company e-ach ^ubt^roun on the entire trip. 

Be surt; that the\additional supervisors deceive adec]uare training » 
iis necessary, to familiarize them with the etlucarional objectives and 
implementation of the trip. One way to accomplish this is to involve 
them in the entire planniW prcKess. Such involvement will ^ive them 
a ^ense of their value in the undertaking; it will also accustom students 
to their presence and ptirticWarion in all phases of the trip. 

Parental Permission 



The permission slip or consent form is a statement that rhe pupil 
(specified by name) hiis permission from a parent or guardian to. parti- 
cipate- in the field trip. (See the siimple form at rhe end of this chapter.) 
In addition to ^ivin^ specifics W rhe trip, rhe form should contain the 
name and telephone number of\rhe person to contact in rhe c^enr of an 
emergency, as well iis pcrmissioVi for emergency medical treatment. It 
should also include directions from rhe parent 'or guardian regarding rhp 
use of any necessary prescription arugs. While rhe need for this last, type 
of information seldom develops, it gives a sense of security to have it 
available. Therefore we recommend\thar the teacher carry rhe permission 
-slips on rhe trip. Finally, the form ihould corfrain a space for rhe parent 
or guardian's signature and the datei 

A permission slip signed by a parent or guardian should be re- 
quired of each student for t^ch field trip. No pupil should be permitted 
to participate in a field trip unless assigned permission slij) is in the 
teacher's possession before leaving the school building at the time of the 
trip. Verbal authorization— by telephone or in pcrsonT— should never be 
accepted. Although the signed form in n^ way relieves the teacher of any 
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responsibility for the stiuleiit while on thv trip, it is importanr because 
ir \s a way of ensuring that the parent is aware that the student will be 
away from the s<.*hi)ol at the time ilesii»nateil and will be at the place(s) 
inditareiL 

The pertuissiiMrslip should^ be ata)mpanied by a cover' letter ex- 
plaining to parents the nature of the field trip — its educational purpose, 
the C()mplete itinerary (including approximate times for arrival and de- 
parture from each site), any costs involveiU clothing and special rec}uire- 
merits, and a sui;^estion concerning the amount ot spending money (based 
on a ^roup decision made during the teacher-pupil planning). 

If the pCRj^iission statement is appemletl to the descriptive letter, 
students should detach it antl return it to the tcnicher. Parents may retain 
the cover letter for inform;uion pur|x)Ses. ^Flie signed permission slip 
iLssures the teacher (insofar iis it is practically possible) that the trip 
information is in the hantls of the : irent. It says that the parent, in 
effect, approves of the etlucationai purposes and supports this venture. 
Tlie courts have viewed the use of a signed permission slip as one example 
of the teacher's exercise of sound judgment and competence, but hot as 
a waiver of responsibility. 

Some students may not receive permission from their parents to 
accompany the group on the field trip; others may forget their signed 
slips. These students should, not be permitted to miike the trip; they 
should be left Ix'hind with another teacher. As mentioned before, under 
• no circumstances should the teacher accept verbal permission or author- 
ization. If a large number of students must Ix' left behind, then consider 
a*c]uesting the services of a substitute teacher or cancelling the trip bc- 
causc of lack of interest. 

THE TRIP - 
The trip should be rewarding to all participants. The planning 
that involved host, pupils, teacher, and supervisory assistants should now 
result in a meaningful educational experience based upon the originally 
stated objectives. On the day of the trip final details include checking 
the list of participants prior to deparrure, "reminding students of the rules 
of conduct previously agrc^ed upon, and conducting an inventory of food 
iind equipment. Also, be sure to have the sch(.x)rs telephone number 
readily available. After reaching the site, the host becomes responsible 
for the tour itself. But the teacher must be available to help when n^^- 
essary ami to keep the tour on schedule. 
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During the crip scikIcius slipiikl have cIk* opportunity to »usk t|ues- 
cions anti make notes, and, when appropriate* to take pictures anti obtain 
brochures or literature, Notes taken by means of* a portable auJio or vitleo 
tape recorder will assist the followup classroom discussion. 

In the event o( an emergency during' the trip, the advance prep- 
iirations will prove invaluablt* — t»specially tlie pcrmission.slips with emer- 
^'ency instructions, the first aid kit» the prescriptive drui^ information, 
and the extra aides. ' 

At the end ot* each visit while still at the site, we recommend a 
session for questions, answers, alul tliscussion. At this time the host can 
offer final explanartons and clarifications. Finally, this is alst) the time 
for the group to express appreciation and personal thanks for the host's 
contributions, 

FOLLOW VP ACTIVITIES 

Upon returning to sch(X)I, teachers have an opportunity to rein- 
force the learning experience of the field trip by means of followup ac- 
tivities. Among the many different forms of such activities are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Discussions. The teacher may initiate a discussion of the sites 
visited on the bus as the pupils travel from one site to the 
next, or on the return trip following the hist visit. On a 
walking trip, :he discussion may take place on site as well as 
while walking lx*twecn sites. 

2. Cameras. Instant types, in particular, will enhance immediate 
discussion activities. Subso^juent sharing of pictures from 
other cameras will help recall the experiences of the trip over 
the next several weeks. To aid this sharing pupils can post 
their snapshots on the bulletin board where these mementos 
of the trip will stimulate spontaneous discussion. 

3. Video tape recorders (VTR), If the teacher has used the VTR- 
unit to record the trip in advance, or has taken it alpng on 
the trip, he/she may replay^*^ .tape for reinforcement. An 
interesting activity is to ccmipare snapshots taken by students 

with the VTR pictures to illustrate what teacher and students 
viewed as important. ^ 

A. Formal writing assigmmtts. Students may choose the site or 
activity which most impressed them and write a brief descrip- 
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turn \)( it. l'hcn they select several of these papers to iiulude 
with the thank you letter to the host. 

*>. linllttin ImimI iiisl>liiy\, Usin^ the most ititerestin^*Miiemorahilia 
aLi|uireil in the umrse of ;he trip — incliulin^i; hroehures arul 
other materials provicietl hy the hi)st — such displays are useful 
learning activities. \\\ as (Kcasionally happens, a student "ac- 
L|uires** a si)uvcnir of value ti) the host, teacher and student 
shoukl return the "souvenir**- with appropriate apologies. 
Such an incitfenr can seiA'e as an opportunity tor teaching 
values concerning the property rights of others. 

6. Thdftk you Utters. This is another opportunity for the class to 
engage in a useful writing activity. All pupils need nor write* 
letters; but if thcyah), send only the best ones to the host. 

EVALUATING THE TRIP. 

The final step of the field trip is an honest appraisal of its edu- 
cational value, wh\ch includes a listing of strengths, weaknesses, and 
suggestions for improvement.* The evaluation , should be based on the 
educational objectives forrnuTated during the planning stage. These ob- 
jectives provide an excellent means of judging the effectiveness of the 
experience.. Questions that may be asked include the following: ^ 

Dili the trip accomplish its objectives? 
Were all pupil questions answered? 
. Was additional unanticipated information gained? 

If I knew then what I kno\v now, woukl I take the same trip 
again? 

It is hoped that the answers to such questions will be yes. If nor, rher) 
one more question should be iisked: ^ 

What could I have done to make the field trip a success? ^ 

Consider any suggested improvements before initiating the next trip. 

A written evaluation of the field trip should become pare of the 
teacher's instructional file. It should be shjired with students (who helped 
prepare for the trip), with the host (who helped plan it), and with the 
building principal (who initially approved it). If changes are necessary, 
the evaluation will indicate the improvements -needed for future trips, 
Horiest evaluations will lead to improved trips ancf ultimately to im- 
proved education. 



ClIliCKLiyr AND SAAWIJi rORM 

Finally,, amidst all thu ''shalts** aiuI 'Mialt nots," rcim;i,nlHT 
that the llckl trip is an educational experience. It provicles an opportunity 
lor firsthand, [^M\Sr than vicarious, learning. 

Teacher^ administrators, and hoards of education have ck'velopt,\l 
numerous checklists to help make trips true learning experiences. Any 
such list — with variationsonade to suit individual' neetis — may help avoid 
unnecessary problems antKdd^s. The following checklist and sample 
consent form are presented lor iriformarion purposes. Teachers may re- 
produce them without seeking release from the copyright holder. 

FIELD TRIP CHECKLIST 

— Educational Objectives identified 

— Tentative tiate set 

. — Administrative approval obtained 

— Host contacted 

— Preview sire visit by teacher 

Discussion with host and pupils concerning: 

Itm 

Educational objectives 
Safety mies 
Pupil conduct 
Use of cameras, VTR, etc. 
Food and drink regulations 
Special clothing 

Guide arrangements and authority 
Provision for handicapped pupils 



— Confirmation letter to host 

— Confirmation letter received from host 

— Supervisory helpers identified 

— Restroom reservations completed 

— Earing arrangements completed 

Bus arrangements completed .^^ 

--^ Insurance cirarance completed 

— Route cleared (police assistance as needed) 
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Host Pupils 



( {)\v( \v\(vr u\ paivni Contains; 



liiUiUH provisions 
Spct'/al ihirlu's aMiniml 



Hret'ciTccI pliysiciao 
Prescription dru^ information 
Other medical in tOrf nation \ 
limer^ency telephone niuubers 
limer^ency meilicaj aid release 
Space for signature and date . 

— Consent slip^ returned (all signed) 

— Money collected' 

— Advance admissions and bus paid 
— ^^ Supervisory helpers trained ^ 

— Provision made for nonparticipatin^ pupils 

— Cafeteria informed (fewer pupils CMtin^) 
_ Other teachers informed (schedule chani'es) 

— Class rosters prepared and distributed 

— . Principal clear on arrangem^*nts ^ 

— Ba^s foV garbage and illness 

— First aid kit 

— Take trip and enjoy day . 
- — Followup activities' 

— Evaluation completed 

FIELD TRIP CONSENT FORM 

{mr^je of pupil) has my pernriission to participate in a field trip under 
the supervision and direction of (ftame of teacher) on the following 
d*\te(s) ( fill in appropriately) . The pupils wiir be leaving the school 
building at approximately (time) and will return at approximately 

(time) . The pupils will be traveling by (mode) . During this ed-' 
ucational field trip the pupils will visit (list all sites) . The total cost 
of this field trip will be (amount) per pupil of which you are respon- 
sible for providing, _J^wow«/)^. 



Signature of parent or guardian Date 




™ ItintTiuy 

Consent torm contains; 

_ Dare of trip 

— Departure time 

— Return time 

— H(»sf information 

— Cost 

— Motle of travel 



SlJIiCIAI. INSIiUICTIONS 



l^rt'jicription ^(ni^s: 

Other nn^liciil inronniUiiMw 

m(' lu)im"trlcph()iuMiu)nlHT: . 
My business telephone uiunher: 



Niune iuul telephone number of |vrj>t>n to eontiur in the event I 
be reiuiieil: . 



lannot 



llMHRCiliNCY TRRA I MENT RFLI^AvSli 



As a parent or guanlian. I authorize the treatment of the |*»erson named 
above by a tiuiiljjietl ami licensetl metlical doctor in the evelu of'a'metlical 
emer^^ency. T(m authority is granted only after a reasonable effort has 
been made to reach me, I a^ree to assume responsibility for expenses 
incurred in the liandlin^ of this emerj^'encyW 



DuVall,, Charles R. "Video Traristrlptiim and the Field Trip." Soda/ Educution 3« '279- 
HO; March 197.1. 

Knapp. Clifford E. "Conducting- a Field Trip'; Organizational Patterns for Instruction." 
Scitncit and ChiUrtn 8:26-28; September 1970. 

Krepel. Wayne J. "Field Trips and the Secondary Student, Teacher. " Teacher EJucutor 
8:27-30; Autumn 1972. 
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CHAPTER 3 
IDIIAS AND S7RAnGlES 



T\\v ofufili/inH community rcsoiiacs ror.inscruccioniil |uir- 
|M)Ht*s is nor ik'w, Lonj^ Mhtv socit'Cy tlcvclopal w system ol lbrtnuliml 
cVlutiitirn, the community was the sole svnuce of eilucation,' with cuch 
t'utnily responsible tor rearing? its chiltiren within the tribal pattern, Fath- 
ers taught their sons to hunt luul mh aiKl care (or the family, while 
mothers au^ht their tlauphters to perform the many househohl tasks so 
essential tor survival. Operating \vithin this system the entire tribe or 
social unit also assumed some decree of resp'onsibility for the training 
and rwriui^^ of the youn^- Thus the survival of the^tribe tiepended upon 
the total i se of community resources in the etiucational process. Even 
todily, sonje primitive cultures follow these basic txlucational patterns, 

V^'ith increasing social complexity and interdependence, much of 
the rl'Spor sibility for educating or training the young has been delegated 
to institutional agencies. Totlay the school is the agency charged with 
t.ic majvu ros[Ti^nsibility for this task. Beginning in th6 home with pre- 
school e\|eriences, the educational process .continues with kindergarten, 
elementary, junior high or middle school, senior high , school, college, 
trade school, Und various forms of adult education. These institutions are 
creations ot the society they serve, designed to perpetuate the society.* 

USING COMMVNiry RESOURCES 
Over the years, an artificial separation has grown up between the 
schools and the communrty (s(Kiety). The expression, used by both teachers 
ind parents, "Wait until you get out into the 'real world* and find out what 
it's really I'Ke" best illustrates this gap. Communication exists, but it 
needs reinforcement. The field trip is one method of strengthening the 
existing lies between the community and the school program. 

Textbooks and other teaching materials often treat' historical and 
social events and ideas in such a way that pupils cannot relate them to 
their own experiences. Students need examples from personal experiences 
fo relate the issues and processes of the classroom instructional fjrogram 
cc -heir day-to-lives as they are living them. They need concrete evidence 
that, texts and materials are relevant and of, value. They need co^come to 
know that all persons are products of their past — of their traditions, 
customs, values, and social mores. They need to become aware of the 
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inllur«ut*5i ol' i»nu»!iiorii mm\ ot ihost* wlu) prwMUly Nhiipin^ lilVHrylt'H. 
Thus t\\v mulivf'ji job IwonH's omv o\ a*liitin^ (hr ci)iuinunjiy"-liHul 

tlcKI trip «)tttTH u unit)»if fihuiuional i)ppofmnify to ilcimniJitnut^, in 
a n<^u Tftr inamur, the rtioionHhip l)crwtr(h;lH\s(hoo| \\\\\\ tht- "oursulr 
worlil," It iH^lpH to \mUv ciKuution ii rt'k'vimt proa*?i?i within th^^^^miun- 
^'trnuD of the (.iininuinity iuul an intc^^ral part o| tht; hvt^H of all p(u\sons. 

LociUinK (lomiuunity UcsourccH 

In order, to use toiunuinity resources (or lieKI trips elTeetivcly ami 
to have knowled^eahle |XTSt)ns visit the elassroon), the teacher nuist he 
ahle to locate these resources and match theni to the needs ot'th^ instmc- 
tional program, Several niethotls are |>ossihle, hulivicluill teachers may 
compile their own resource lists. Schools or school districts may cnoose 
to niaiiuain common lists. Teachers enrolled in certain workshops may / 

..develop area-wide lists lus a cooperative venture withinjdiese programs, ■ 
We recomqiend that teacliers withivja school lliildin^ or withi^{ 
an entire scliool district pool their etTorts and cr?^tHkii>j/e type of comm(^h 
listing. One result of such jdiinned cooperation is to present the eiluvft- 
tional program to'' th^^ community as united rather than fra^menteil^ in 
efforts to use local resources. Another atlvanta^e was discoycreil by a 
sch(H)l district that placed all the resources available to it m the computer. 
Revision of the list was much easier and changes were |x)ssible almost 

-instantaneously (Di»Vall and Truex: 102-6). > 

SUBJECT-ORIENTED TRIPS 

The following descriptions of teachers' ideas and exarhples of 
fiekl trips have been tlrawn from the available literature. The^ sugges- 
tions are presented to share the ideas of others. The listing is merely 
illustrative; it is certainly not intended ta be comprehensive. The ohiy 
limitation oh the number and variety of field -trips is that^ imposed by 
the innovative practices of the classroom teacher. 

As indicated earlier* field trips should bring about a renewed and 
continuing interest in moving tHe school and the commiinitv closer to- 
gether in their shared goal of better education. These diverse activities 
should therefore result in more meaningful experiences for students en- 
rolled in the educational program. 

An organizational device to help»pupils become acquainted. with 
the rdutfe they will be traveling on a field trip is the trip board. This 
instrument can be tailored for any type of trip» from walking to long 
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^lisftUHi' (ravrl, aiul it uin U' »ul»ip(nl lor Mnm\ my j^mk^ U\v\ or subi^^f 
\mw\ 'A'it/ iU'striluul ji ,h vlfvitr ihar lu'lps iltiiiu* du' nnui' aiul 
^o,ils ol rhv nip, If ioiisisrH \\\ mv more maps, inTtiiRMU i|ut'Sflunh 
iiMH fining tMih sift', spaa* lor illusfrafioiis (an), aiul rxfra spau^ for 
• loiullin^^ 0(1 (hr rt'foro trip, ihw map, UMially atlapful lroo\ a hi/^hway 
01^ cify sfrct'f map, ^(wvs flu* main romi , OfluM' inap,s may luMil parfiailar 



sifi'S visiftnl swiU us a 
aipiarinm. Questions n 



laitory or spctilic st'ciii)n(N) ol* a mnscnm or an 
laftHl ft) the sitf may In* iiuloilul i)n iUv same 
pii^c with ilu' map or l|stcHl on separate paf^cs. All pa^^cs arc then staplal 
to a picccM)!' heavy nirilliiMril to ^ivc the stmlent a hard sorliicc on whiciv 
to wrirc pcTtiiient ohscrvatit)ns atiil answers to speiiTir i|nestions. lixtra 
sheets sluuiKI always he inehiileil for aiklirional notes or dooillin^ on the 
way home (/eirz; 7J, 7'1), 

Art 

Altluni^'h traits compete for consitlerahle art rime in the elemen- 
tary classroom, [Xiintin^ ami sketching' can [>n)viile an exciting series of 
experiences that often result in an interesting proiluct to take home, to 
show, anil to explain. A ^ootl example is a field trip used as an intro- 
ductory activity to the teachint? of art. In this case a fourtli ^ratle teacher 
reported takinji? ^20 students, accompanietl by several other teachers, stu- 
dent teachers, and other supervisors, to a park.on the outskirts of the 
city where the adults conductetl some of the chiklrcn on small ^roup 
tours of a farmhouse, an adjacent summer kitchen, antl a smokehouse, 
While the small groups were on their tours, other students sketched what 
they saw, The next day, after returning to school, the children were asked 
to sketch what they remembered antl to enliveh their drawings by adding 
tlogs, cats, chickens, and cows to the scenes. In.atWitioh to working from 
memory, children referred to the sketches made on the field trip. The 
art work was extended further by introtlucing students to the use of 
tempera paint,' applied^with either brush or sponge (Lyon: 33). « 

Vukelich reported an innovative use of the field trip for young 
children. She took her group of preschoolers to a local ceramics laboratory 
where they made plaster of paris casts of their Own hands^. The most 
important feature of the visit was the children's use of several cameras 
to film the entire event. The children's pictures gave an added dimension 
to their experience, providing a different view of the trip and permitting 
many interesting followup acrivities, both from the perspective of day 
modeling and plaster hand casts (Vukelich: 384-8.6). 
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An i^suIh'I^ tuul vh'iuc |t»uhVr>» ^luuiKl not uvrih^^k Uir yu\\\\\\ 
Uifii's ot vAio|Hi»ujvr pliuuuii^ li) ihc fin ih a inonvaiioiuil (iuil m fhr ^|(M»lv 

iMOMvaiuMi tor »mi »uii\iii<-i I'oi uiaoy ol nnlayS |ni|»)h who livr in 
Mrl)iU» iimm svluTt' |>ollurii)n luilri till Inn lUv hriHlursr nimtn, ionMr||»i- 
(inns rcMhiin iiui(h u( ♦I'lnysiny, WrniiiK o| his ioiut'rn lor rtMvhfis 
uihihli' to u\k^* siihlrnh oiu oMlu* ury inro the tounirysnic to yww i\w 
\m\iH\s .iiul ihf "^riMt nuiNtcrpiui'V' ol thr lonstflliinons, Moiuliiranf 
propMsni a pl.iiu'f,ininn visit as an .utt-ptahk' altfriiativt''. Suih visits uin 
in.spirc stiuk'nis to itvMv artwork tclatal to space. They can also help 
stiulcnts rcliUi* one Mihjeet area to another aiul uiulersiatul ^hat many 
masters ol paimin^; anJ other I'orms i>t artistic e:tpressjon tVuii\il inspira- 
tion in the natorah world around and over them (hoiulurani: LV- Vt). 

A ^roiip ol secondary art students made a trip to sof;ar hush 
locations near Potsdam, New N'ork. The students had planned the trip 
for some time, hut hecause ol'the otten-chan^ij)^ climatic tunditiiMis in 
the north country they were aide to select a elate otdy one day in advance. 
vSince this was an art class, consisting oi' watercolorists and photographers, 
part ol' the preparations revolved around stucletus' individual projects, 
including' their ol^servations and their al^lity to adapt their projects to 
the field trip site. During the trip some students were aide to complete 
several jxiintin^s a.s well as thumbnail sketches, while others were not so 
producrive. Thus iiulividual differences in skill and motivation were most 
apparetu as a result of this experience (vSinith: 19). 

Career Education 

Immediately following the closing' of school on Memorial Day, 
a ^^roup of agricultural students spent four days touring the state of 
Oklahoma visiting farms, plants, and companies. Since the main purfx)sc 
Wii5 to familiarize participants with specific carc^ers, students were able 
to talk \yith persons actually doing the jobs in which they had a particular 
Intercast. In addition to achieving its main objective, the trip had sup- 
plementary values. Among these, it created unity among the FFA (Future 
Farrners of America) chapter members, who engaged in cooperative plan- 
ning, fundraising, and organizing (Applegate iind Hampton: 278-79). 

One of the most frcH.]uently leveled criticisms of career education 
is that it tends to be slanted toward the trades and the most popular 
professions giving little attention to the college work nec*ded to prepare 
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hmilinn l(|in|(<i| (Mi tWn tirl<l (n|>s tnit in fhr t,i|| ortr tM 

(lu* wiiKcr tn lu"l|> lu'i I las'* ol \U\\\ iluMf<*n iU vdup their hui.mi.i^^c 
skilK Ww (all Uip, M\ ovrriii^ltf viMt hi a <alMfi iit iUv htlK, pKHcJt^l 
hy a \h(>n rrip to a larm .mil a Miiall (own, wan Jisi>?iu\l U) ImiM uMrirpiN 
ol Jistaiuc. stasonal tlian^c, atiil ln\ri»ry Sinu* all thr scuihnts wcrrtlcal 
ami nmlfti uuitrctr < xjHriciKt*s x\ well a\ nixnunon m m II rxpr< '^Mon, 
ihv ol>|ct(ivt' was to ikvclop their oiiiU^rstaiulin^ anil use o| lan^^iia^tc 
Htlorc this lirst ovcrni^iht trip, sriulcnts marked the route, iiu huliii^; all 
(htir rest ami ohstrvatioti stops, on a stare luap to reinlotie their niap- 
reaJin^ skills liniiutliately alter returning rrt>m the trip, they lH'>{an 
preparations lor thcjr winter excursioiv In IVhriiary the 'snow trip" 
useii the Siune uihin as in the fall, hut lor live clays A>;ain. the prcplan- 
oing paul oH No atculcnts iKciirred. lew prt»hlems dcvejojxil, ami sru- 
ilents hail a valu.ihlf lanjL:ua^e Icarninf* ex(xriente While Ben n ion's 
activity dealt w irh the handicappciL it certainly is applicable to all piipiK, 
just as most of. thV field trips descriK^I in this publication are ecjuall^' 
applicable tii all special needs pupils (Bennion: "^O-'^l) 

Home Economics 

For the honu- economics teacher a lielil trip to a museum can Ih- 
a source of many crc-ative experiences Ibr a\lass. Museum displays cun 
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IV.kIhts who wish t«» nunKlutc aiui rt infiJac concepts of nuisi 
pHHliitrionxriuomacion, asscinbly-liiu- u\hnii)ucs. intmhan^tniblc pares; 
coincvor<v'stcrns. 4|uality controK ami plant layour. and toohsc rvT work- 
ers pc^rtormini: tasks anil machine tiH)lfi in opcratn^n. should Ci)nsidcr a 
trtp to the appropriate site Other fv>ssibilirit-K to Ci)nsider include visits 
. to hndi»e construction sites, open pit mines (lor removal of raw materini), 
ami new buildings under construction bcajly. Teachers of wwHJwork in^ 
ini^ht find a furniture company, a cOy company, or a packing Ci)mpany 
(A interest Drafting classes mi>;ht consider visits to a blueprinting' iind 
enlaf^in^ ofH-ration. an architect's facility, a mapm;iker, or the county 
surveyor's oiKce (Muller: 27-^29), 

Lanf^Mage Arts/En^{lish 

Combining the instructional arciis of rc-adin^, Imi^^ua^e arts, and 
science iiuA a field trip is, ai^-intertlisciplinary approach that should Ixv 
consulereil Olson re|H)^ted stich an example, inclmlin;: the steps taken 
tM involve stuilents in planning and developing their own instruction;il 
program. Ii^ this case fifth j^raders made an all-day trip to the Indiana, 
UuKs lo'oKserve evolution in, actum us exemplilletl at the kikeshort-: It 
was the culmination of several shorter walking trips in which pupils 
develo|xd their observational and note-taking' skills. Preparations Ix-ji^an " 
in the fall with a reading exercise, a teacher-written st<)ry, "Nature's 
lienc Ntachme/* which explained the evoknion of natural communities 
and ileHribcil how nt)rthwaril movement of the hikeshore has left a se- 
t|ucnie of exaiuples of each stajfie in this prrKt-ss. As pupils liscd the story 
to plan an outline of what to l(H)k for on their trip, their reading: skills 
ilevelo|x.'il„ 'fhey alM)4isteneil t<x we-ather forecasts and le-arncd to t-valuate 
what rhey heanl. for if 'inclement wtMthcr appe-artxl imminent, they must 
reschedule the trip. Before starting on any park trails, stuUmts had to 
identify their objective and their own position cm their map. Tlierefore 
,,fhey develofHil mapfcailin^ skills as they learned to use the m'ap>;LS a 
i*i\i^k in the park When stutlents have Iwd the opportunity to work 
together, as in this exfH'riencc. lati^ue, attentit)a span, and ^roup 
havior Income less tnuiblesome. HeKinnin^* with short trips, gradually 
increasini: in length, the teachVr ran estimate the endurance levelOf the 
class In addsnon, l^ith teacher and sriKlcntii can develop many chan^i:^- 
iif-ps<e activities tojit^^ endurance level (Olson: 26-28). 

Jklu^trhT^^ trips in the hi^'h sch(H)l, where courses Iht: de- 
partmentalized, can prc-sent many problems. One ilepartment solvetl this 
dik'inma for the s<Ikm)I by creating a Course caUeil 'Tield TripV* which 
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was rau^ht by members of the English faculty. Interdisciplinary m na- 
ture, the* course required research on a variety of topics by each student. 
It stresses! the interrelatcdness of the school prograni and its many 
courses* and established and strengthened these relationships by the trips 
taken. Not only was the entire faculty aware of the trips and the days on 
which their schedules would be changetl, but the students were also aware 
of their responsibility to "keep up" with their course wiWk in classes 
missed while raking the trips (Workman: 283-85X \ 

Misrhematics 

The final reminder from any te;icher to student^ taking a field 
trip should be: 'Tiike along your meters." hi other words, each young- 
ster should Ix' c\|uipp<.'d with a meter mt*asuring strip. Ropa suggested 
that "the basic item is self-adhesive paper or vinyl which is qiiite inex- 
pensive. . , . Most brands have a metis u rem en t grid on the backihg paper 
to aid in cutting meter strips of equal width. Cut enough strips so each 
pupil has one. Vk) not remove the backing paper." (Or teachers might 
prefer. to make measuring strips from heavy cord or clotheslirie.) As 
Ropa's trip progressed, students first estimated different objects — 
/'shorter than a meter," ''longer than a meter/* or "exactly one me- 
ter/' Then they confirmed these estimates by measuring. Ten vplurv- 
teersi holding thgir meters end to end* became one dekamcter, Id the 
park the hectometer l>ecame a reality, followed by shouts of "Let s meas- 
ure a kilometer!" And S4) the leiirning progressed, without usmg corl- 
versions, but actually experiencing the metric measuring system (Ropii: 
7H-79). . 'W 

. . , ■■ i- 

Music 11 

>X'essinger described a program she developed in Honolulu w+iich 
involved working ciH)pcrativcly with the high schtx^l band director. Her 
kinder^artt^iK pupils h;ur been learning the rudiments of sound and 
through this developmental process hrfd '^discovered" the difierent 
sounds made by the varitjus musical instruments. Beginning their studyi 
with noise and variations of audio-stimulation around the home (tfjiffic . 
noises, Ixibies €rying/d(K)rs slammming), they progressed to the concept ', 
that vibrations prcxluce sound. Next they learned abdut vocal chords, 
both their own and others, and the way in Which sound is prixluced. 
'Ilien they created their own simple musical instruments (stringed boxes/ 
primitive tom-toms, water-filled glasses, rubbed sticks), after which they 
formed their own ban<l antl rciilized that they needed a conductor to keep 
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them co^cchcr. This situation led to the Held trip in which each child 
had the opportunity to lead the hi^^h sch(X)l hmd in practice. First they 
lined the- wall of the rehearsal room and heard the band in practice, 
"teeling * the vibration of the sounds created by talented older students. 
Then they had the opportunity to "IcMd" the band. Finally. :Sey min- 
gle<l with the players and handled the instruments. Tjuoy^h these activ- 
ities the children developed a deeper sense of appreciation for music and 
for the talent kind work necessary to niiike these specialized sounds (Wes- 
sin^er: 3 1 -.32). 

According to Finn, the integration of the community in the total 
sch(H)I instructional program can be achieved by, introducing KkhI re- 
source pt^ople to students. In the music program it can be accoroplished 
by brinj^ing in local musicians to play in the sch()ol orchestra as ^'uest 
artists. Students can also be taken on Held trips to hear IxKal symphony 
orchestnis or other musical pt^rformances. The strong ;issociation pattern 
of sch(H)l-community involvement can be strenj^thened v^hen students see 
their **^uest artists" performing in the symphony or vt'ith other local 
groups. In addition, students can^'talk with persons engaged in music- 
related careers about the care and n^iaintenance of their instruments. If 
there are musical instrument factories nearby, trips can be arranged to 
^4lt?rmit students to see the iKtual manufacturing process (Finn: 44). 

Science 

Tlianks to the American Cetacean Society (ACS), Southern Cali- 
fornia pupils were provided a unique opportunity several years ago. Dur- 
ing the months of December. January, and February, traveling very close 
to the continent, the gray whale, Eschrichtim ^ihbosus, migrates in small 
groups from the Bering Sea and Arctic Qcean to the warm southerly 
lag(H)ns of MeJtico, where the females give birth to single calves. Tlien, 
in March, April, and May. the herd begins its northward migration. An 
ACS-initia ted program t(X)k pupils ranging from fourth grade through 
high sch(H)l ()n Iwlf-day cruises to observe the whales. One of the program 
objectives was to develop a sense of conservation in students. We mention 
this venture as an example of the viability of using IcKally available 
resources to achieve educationally sound objectives. Fach IcKality 
tl^roughout the nation has its particular phenomena which can be used 
ta the educational advantage of the instructional program. Tliis ex;imple 
also illustrates how good community-sch(K)I cooperation can provide a 
linique educational experience (Lande: 521). / - — 



Resourceful teachers will relate all facets of the'field trip to the 
educational objectives, including, making? effective use of the time spent 
on the bus. Teacher- or student-devised bingo cards used for a science 
class, but adaptable to all subject areas, ari* an illustration. Developing 
such cards for class use can be a part of the] planning phase. In addition 
to providing a valuable learning experien( 
using research skills. For the science class tl 
pictures or words— cut from old texts, die 
rials — to encourage students to use several 
provide variety to the game, the various eel 
around. Cards were laniinated for reuse by 
adhesive labels were attached to the corner ( 

one use, to be removed or replaced before^ , ^ ^ _ 

students marked their own cards as they/iiscoverc\l the individ^uiil items 

(Rathbone: 134). / ' ' / 

Roberts described a 12-day trip taken by a group^of 26 middle 
schiK)l students in Minneapolis to rnuseums and fossil sites in six states. 
The students, who were enrolled^in a paleontology class entitled "Can 
You Dig It?" returned from j^e trip with i^oteb(]K)ks crammed with 
"exuberant journal notes" as well iis many new and'^exciting discoveries. 
Anderson, the teacher, began preparations nearly a year beforehand. Tliey 
included extra readings and classwork, local practice digs, making camp- 
site reservations, filing (xTrmission slips, and obtaihing the use of aschm)! 
bus for the trip. En route to Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, their eventual 
destination, the students visited ei)icag.oji Field Museum of Natural 
History. They also stopped at toad cuts and designated fossil search sites, 
and. limestone quarries in southern Indiana. Most of their discoveries were 
trilobites, the segmented, beetle-like marine anifnals which appeared on 
earth about 600 million years ago. The success of the trip encouraged 
the teacher to plan for a similar excursion in the future (Roberts: 80- 
82, 86). 

When the annual May "vacation fever" struck one teacher's., 
class, he capitalized on it to reinforce the teaching of physics by taking 
his students to an amusement park, -where they related scientific physical 
principles to the park rides. First, the teacher developed a carefully der 
fined set of educational objectives to accomplish this task. He spent two 
Sundays mbisuring and^ estimating distances, heights, and dimensions, 
.iind carefully timing rides, and a third afternoon aciquiring. the necessary 
electrical information with the help of park personnel. Then he-prepfared 
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scadcnc biH)klcf!v which intludccl rules of conclutc. a map of thc amuse- 
ment park, and information on the terminal jijoal— to conduct research 
on two rides and to complete the stated performance objtxtivcs of those 
rules. The bcxiklets also contained a p^e of formulas and necessar>' con- 
version factors and a set ,)f ten project sheets, t-ach of which introduced 
one or tVo rides and listeil sptxific performance objectives. Then, it was 
off to the amusement park for a fulf day of fun. measuring-, and c^u- 
latm^-. Followup sessions in class were a fiiwl a.spect of the project (Ku, 
czma: 20-2 1). / 

Baer. a Massachu.setts teacher, described the use ■ of national 
parks— in this instance Acadia National Park. Maine—as a field trip site. 
All members j)f his biolo^-y.classes were permitted to apply for this fall " 
trip. Because of vehicle and sponsor shorta^-es. however, all students 
could not piirticipate. Therefore, those believed most likely to profit from 
the exp-erience were chosen. The selection prwess consisted of a: written 
application with .several questions specifically adapted to this parti^iilar 
experience. Students selected were responsible for obtaining assignments' 
and keepm^; up with work they missed in other chtsses. On the trip they 
did population studies, made wildlife sketches, examined symmetries in 
or^janisms. and noted the impact of the many tourists who visited the 
park each year! In addition, t-ach student was required to submit a mini- 
project which was used to illustrate the educational benefits of the field 
trip to parents, community members, and other interested individuals 
(Baer: 98-101). . 

A technique u.sed for bioloi;y by a Kansas teacher can be adapted 
for a variety of field trip sites. In this case the teacher offered students 
the opportunity to concenthnte their efforts on two topics of their choice 
(e.g.. soils, reptiles, rodents, water, wildlife photography, and forestry). 
Six field trip sessions of appro^mately 90 minutes t-ach W held con- 
currently by several instructorsi 'Each group was limited to 20 students 
from a total enrollment of 75. F(\l lowing the collection of samples and ' 
exhibits, the. students ate sick \ lurches and then ^.athered to compare 
rheir data, take pictures of live Sf\eciii^iKm, discu.ss corr(^ct collecting tech- 
niques, iind summarize. their findings. TltcSe reports, shared throughout 
the .semester, gave students b-ackground data and experience, and made 
the textb(x,k topics come alive. Pictures,, data, lihd slides made during 
the field trip augmented classrcxjm instruction throughout the vear 
(Highfill: 48-49). • . 

Wiper usciI.TKc-lmiscuni as thT-sitt for a final examination for 
his human biology course, a practical Course intended for n(){Kollegc- 



bound scudcncs. A sch(H)l |X)licy a't|iiircd u two-hour final examination. 
In order to comply with this recjuirenient and to provule stuilents an 
experience that would ^ive them the maximum educational benefits, the 
teacher made ;irran^ements for them to take the examination in the Mu- 
seum of Science in Boston. Before the examination Wiper visited the 
muse u m ;ui d becam e _t horou^ h I y actjii ai n tetl w i t h th e ex h i b i ts rel a teti t( ) 
the course. Then he constructed the test questions based upon the course 
content and exhibits on human reproduction/ nuti-ition, the respiratory 
and circulatory systems, medical history, a medical operation, and the 
"transparent"' woman. On the day of the examination he ^ave each 
student a clipboard, several open-end questions, and a map of the mu- 
seum identifying the exhibits, narlier he had encouraged students to 
bring their chiss data lx)oks and offered them the option of working with 
a friend. During the exUmination, the instructor iis well as museum aides 
were visible and available to help students if rwjuested. As a result of his 
success ^vith this pnxess, the teacher had plans to repeat the trip and to 
expand the idea to other units of study (Wiper: ^22). 

Wurzelbacher reported a 28-day field trip to study the environ- 
ment — camping for credit — covering 12 states and two Canadian prov- 
inces. The itinerary included such cities as Boston, Montreal, New York, 
Philadelphia, Quebec, and Washington, D.C.; Acadia and Fundy na- 
tional piirks; and places of special ecological significance. It also included 
an outstanding thrtx'-day cancK' trip arranged by the Ginadian Depart- 
ment of Youth and Tourism. On this tour students learned the value of 
teamwork and group responsibility through actual experiences. They also 
observed the relationship of |X*ople to their natural and created environ- 
ment. Wurzelbacher s article contains an outline of the trip's budget 
(which would have to be drastically adjusted for inflation), lists of sug- 
gested personal and group camping ecjuipment, and selt^ct.ed student 
observations of the experience. It also gives suggestions for a "shake- 
down" camping experience iis a part of the preplanning and orientation 
sessions. Hi is type of trip is an excellent idea for the adventurous teacher 
who wants to add excitement and imagination ro the curriculum (Wur- 
zelbacher: 34 1 -43+). ^ * 

Social Stiidies 

. Cefjieteiries, particularly those that have tombstones relating to 
the historic past, can be^used to motivate children to study the history 
of their community. An Ohio teacher prepared herself for such a project 
by Ix'Coming familiar with the history of the local community and of the 
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cemetery chosen for a field trip. As a part ot* the phmniii^, the children 
\*stiibhshed rules of contluct for visiting' the cemetery. On the trip they 
developed their observational skills by noting dates of birth and death, 
family ^roiipint»s, graves of war dead, and other iispects of life and death 
conveyed by the ton)bstones, In addition to developing learnings in his- 
tory, they used niachematical skills, to calculate lift*span. Learnings ex- 
tendetl to the health curriculum with a srudy of epidemi^, determined 
by noting thar many deaths (xcurred during the same time jx-riod. llien, ■ 
upon returning to school, the class visited the cafeteria to discuss food 
handling procetliires with the personnel. As a result, students l(H)ked at 
the tcH)d handling permits and interpreted them as society's way of con- 
trolling the spre-ad of disGises. Also, pupils were encouraged to talk at 
lu)me with their (xirents about life and death so that parents would have 
the opportunity to share their thoiTghts on the marrcrr 
the past, ;is detailetl on tombstones, can add acw dimension and meaqing 
to the everytlay lives of the children involved in the experience {Bassett: 
94-96). / 

A teaching unit by 0*t>)wtl Jir/cused upon the iirchitecturc of the 
many historic houses in the neighborhood of the school in which she 
taught on Staten Island. This is an excellent example of taking the com- 
mon sights that chiltlren |xiss every day en n)iit9:. to schiK)l and making 
them a |xirt of their learning experiences. Each morning, before the 
regular cliisses began, one teacher met with recent non-English-spcakihg 
arrivals from Santo Domingo, Colombia, Cuba, and India, as well as the 
other pupils in the class, to study the history and architecture of the 
homes. Some children were the sonK ant! daughters of business and profes- 
sional |x*ople, college professors, and civic leaders, while others were 
members of foster families. All the children shares! the common experi- 
ence of seeing anti learning more about the cultural past of the commainity 
in which they lived. Resource persons visited the chiss. The children 
made special trips* to a ne;irby vocational school where the teacher and 
his students gave iin illustratetl talk on construction. Finally, an architect 
accompanied the class on a C()mbi nation walking -bus tour of the area. 
During this excursion, one homeowner welcorhed the group with a jx*r- 
sonally conducted tour ami an account of the house's long history. Chtss- 
r(M)m activities t(H)k the form of discussions and" research, jis well as 
making notebooks of jxTtinent material, illustrating archi'tectural fe-atures 
of homes viewed on field trips, drawing pictures, taking photographs, 
preparing displays for bulletin boards. .making Victorian mansion col- 
lages, and reliving the historic period of the homes through cn.nitive 
writing (Cyi>)wd: 137-39). 
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Walking crips offer opporcunicies early in che school curriculum 
CO relace die sch(K)l 'and communicy co chf? S(Kial scudies program. In 
Wacerbury, Connecticuc, a walking crip ac che beginning of che yc*ar 
acquainced che children t)f one school wich che hiscory of cheir commu-. 
nicy. Ic also helped chem develop a spoken language facilicy since many 
scudencs in die school had language and word developoic-nc deficiencies. 
Ic served, C(X), iis a means of ceaching ba^iic mapreading skills as che 
children explored che neighborhood. Teachers planned che projecc for a 
five-day (one school week) cycle, dividing che cime as follows: 

/.»/ 0^73; Teacher planning — deciding area of concencracion for che 
week 

2ii Day: Cihildren's oriencacion — including a discussion of basic 
concepcs, an exchange of informacion, a rriapping accivicy, 
ant! che wricing of key words and phrases in cheir journals 

3(1 Day: Walking cri(>— making che crip wich children Following 
che rouce marked on che map 

4tb Day: Followup accivicies — displaying all samples, sharing ex- 
periences ant! observacions ■* 

5//; Duy: ^Pulling cogecher" — repeacing che walking cour, ask- 
ing children co skecch cheir favorice sice, and furcher shar- 
. ' ing and recording che experience chrougli a variecy of 

expression's such as speaking, reading, wricing, drawing, 
cape recording, labeling, and displaying (Vicone: 27). 

Leeson described a differeric approach co eighch graders* scudy of 
Porcland (Oregon), a requiremenc of chac cicy's curriculum. The course 
emphasized chree asfKCCs of die cicy wich social implicacibns: how cicy 
people can expand friendships, fe;icures creaced by people chac add or 
decracc trom a mecro|x)lican environmenc, and suggesced improvemencs 
for che fucure. [because chird graders also scudied Porcland, chey were 
involved in che eighch graders'- pTojecc. Bbch scudenc groups proficed 
.from die educacional experience, k^irning wich and from each ocher. 
Among che mucually beneficial accivicies— che older scudencs prepared 
maps and projeccs which chey presence^ co che younger children, and 
cliey iiccedjLLS guides co che younger children on field crips. One chird . 
grader's, coiiimenc probably besc summed up che feelings of che entire 
group: ';TIu- reason I liked going chis way is that ic gives me someone 
CO calk CO and someone co ask quescions of.*' (Leeson: 136). 

A chree-day crip chac used cwo buses and four campers was an 
advencure in hiscory shared by che eighch grade scudtmcs caughc by Buh- 
selmeier and Galloway. The purpose of che crip was to scudy che hiscory 
of che cnirly gold-mining areas of Giliforniii and Nevada. Before embark- 
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iii^ on t^eir advcncurc, chc scudcncs planned chc crip for an entire year — 
>^cudyin^ che hiscory of che area and colleccing faces. This account is bur 
iJne example of usin^ che hiscory of che local arcni co mocivace scu denes, 
CO rn;ike che subjecc live, and chen of usin^ che excended field crip ;is che 
culnnnacin^ accivicy. One noce of caucion — -when considering crips co 
abandoned mines, ceachcrs should be sure co check safecy faccors of sices 
CO be visiced (Bunselmeier and Galloway: 52 -f). 

llie skill of Icccer wricing can be combined wich che scudy of 
hiscory, as some P^ennsylvania scudencs tlisawered sirveral years ago. 
llirough corresponding wich pcvrs in Walpole, Massachuseccs, scudencs 
from Lmciiscer hati che opporcunicy co learn firschand abouc New England 
hiscory. All year che scudencs, carefully macched by cheir ccmchers, ex- 
changed leccers, relacing to cheir eighch grade hiscory course. The cul- 
minacion of all of the leccer wficing was a vjsic by che Lmcascer scudencs 
CO theit \Valp()le pen pals for four Rill days. To finance this venture in" 
cooperative learning, the Lincaster students and their parents spent many 
long hours B^ii sing the money rcxjuired! The eighth graders' study of 
United State/ history was truly enriched by the correspondence and-by 
the trip that closed the 4()()-mile gap and made hii;ttu"y come' alive (Bla- 
Inisch: 39-41). 

Multidisciplinar>' Trips 

G I at thorn and Brisk in reportetl on an alternative school program 
in Philadelphia in which the school first rented and later purchased a 
motor home. After the school established trip guidelines, interested 
groups applied tor the use of the motor home. A committee set up for 
the purpose then screened the requests. The following are a few brief 
descriptions of some of the tours taken by different groups of students, 
parents, and interested staff members. - * 

. /\r/ Tour. Students and a. staff member toured New Eng- 
land museums, art schools, and art institutes. Tlie group obtained 
information about schools, enjoyed many cultural experiences, 
and sketched and jxiinted along the way both to and from New 
Englantl. 

Politics Tour. Visiting Washington, D.C., students and 
staff members met and talked with members of Congress and also 
tli^l some lobbying. 

\ UiNi^z/iii^f Toitr. During this trip the group stayed with 
French-Canadian families and tested their ability in conversational 

French in local restaurants. 

Deiipi Tour. Students and staff participated in the Inter- 
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national Design Conference in Asr>en» C\()lorado» visiting many 
sites of" interest on the way west arid on the return trip. 

AmSn^ the points stressed on these trips ^erc the necessity for 
^ood phinnin^» early involvement of parents, establisnrnent and enforce- 
ment of rules (all trips were C(K*d), and preplanning for missed class work 
while on the road as well iis planning for adcx|uate study cJmes. Needless 
to say» all trips had to have an educational focus— and thkentire group 
had to keep this in mind at all times. One of the rruijor benefits gained 
through the use of the motor home for educational travel was that it 
helped people. learn how to get along with each other (Glattnorn and 
Briskin: 44-46). . \ 

^Students can gain an understanding of the problems of the hand- 
icapped by visiting institutions where rhese persons are housed. Ben3a« 
gozzi described the experie>ices of a third grade c hiss that visited titc 
elderly residents of a nursing home. The- group prepared for its trip by\ 
discussing the problems of persons who can no longer take care of them- 
selves, and by rehearsing a musical progr aril. Because the home had no 
piano, the cHildreri took along a previously recorded piano accompani- 
ment which they used for practice as well as for their performance of 
Christmas carols at the nursing home. When the children entered the 
room and saw the elderly on crutches, with canes, or in wheelchairs, their 
first reaction was one of total awe. The author felt that the pupils gained 
a great dcnil from this experience and that rhey provided the older people 
with a welcome relief from their daily routine^ On the ride back to 
sch(X)K the children Were quiet and contemplative. The understanding 
and compassion they ej^hibi ted for. the problems of the elderly were dif- 
fer en t fro m ' t he responses ex h i bi t ed b efor e *, t he v i s i t . Thei r ex pei" ie nee 
reinforced the id^M that there are many persons who areless fortunate 
than others. Discussions were therefore mbre mcniningful following the 
experience of sharing their music with the residents of the nursing home 
(Bernagozzi: 29).. \ \ 

In the. northerrj United States and Canada, winter is a reiility, and 
any tc^acher contemplating the use of field trips iis a part of the instruc- 
tional program should be prepared to deal with this fact. Even so, winter 
can be «n enjoyable mnd educationally rewarding time to plan and take 
a field trip. Serrin described o.i(e such excursion, ah interdisciplinary 
activity for a group of fifth graders who spent all day outdoors in a park. 
Although its basic thrust was environmental education, the activity in- 
volved all arcnis of the curriculum. For example, it incorporated literature 
with reading and |x)ems focused on the outdoors. Students learned to. do 
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research anti to write reports on their observ ations as a part of the hin^uage 
program. Before the trip, the children received instruction in practiciil 
ways of coping with the winter environment, including building fires 
and keeping them ^oin^. They also received instruction in skiing. Food 
Wiis limited to what e-ach person could carry in a half-gallon milk con- 
tainer. Once in the park, students practiced such skills le-arned in class 
as fintling^ an abantloned hermit's shack by using compiiss directions and 
starting a fire using a maximum of three matches. Not all the children 
experienced success and some occiisionally needed help, but all learned 
from the outdoor activity. With appropriate planning arid preparations, 
winter can become a special time to combine the ;classroom and the field 
trip to teach pupils needed skills and to make learning an enjoyable 
experience (Serrin: 102—4). . . 

Visits to construction sites are another source of interest to stu- 
dents. These activities have implications for mathematics, career educa- 
tion, and other related classes. They must be modified to mqet the avail- 
ability of local construction, however; and they must be implemented 
when the teachable moment is at hand — that is, when the construction 
is under way. Usually it is necessary to obtain special permission to rnake 
an on-site visit, and this may sometimes beilifficult because of insurance ; 
coverage and. safety rules and regulations. Sites can be observed from 
public viewing places or from a distance, however. For instance, students 
can view a bridge under construction- and make predictions about its 
height, length, and date of completion. Such predictions can be a useful 
way to teach estimation ratios and basic geometry. A later classrix^m visit 
from the construction supervisor or the design engineer Can serve to 
establish the accuracy of student estimates (Zeitz: 76). 

International Travel ^ 

Teachers contemplating travel with students to foreign countries 
must attend to special co^ncerns not faced by those traveling W'ithin the 
continental United States. In addition to the usual arrangements involved 
in planning any field trip; there iire matters of finances, transportation 
(both air and ground)^ selection of proper- type lodging-accommodations, 
locally guided rours» baggage handling and weight Iimitati9ns, passp<trt 
ant! visa acquisition, health certificates and inoculations, and special 
clothing recjuirments to consider (DaWel). Therefore it is probably ad- 
visable to seek the counsel of a professionally trained travel agent who 
can work with the group from the trip's f inception to its successful 
conclusion. 
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To make foreign travel us rewarding an educational experience as 
possible, the teacher should begin to work with the group well in advance 
of the trip. Preparations that help students develop ;in understanding of 
cultural differences and local customs of the nation^ co be visited will 
not only make the trip more enjoyable for all invol' — visitors and hosts 
alike-^ut they will also help avoid rnisunde^sr^uidings due to lack of 
awareness of different cultural values. To inis end, discussions, guest 
speakers^ the use of library facilities anti fhe^ sources can be most helpful 
(Churchill). \ : 

The following brief descri' ions of several international travel 
programs are examples of some of the tours that are available. 

A fairly new program, designed ;iround a ^'floating classroom," 
offers student leaders the opportunity to spend 20 days aboard a ship 
visiting many different ports. One hundred students can enjoy the ex- 
perience of travel and association with their peers from all over the United 
States while visiting Mediterranean and Atlantic ports of call. Tlicy also 
attend classes in It^adership skills and study cultural and historical per- 
spectives of the area visited (National Asscxiation of Secondary School 
Principals: 19). 

Friendship Ambassadors Foundation offers teachers in the per- 
forming arts the opportunity to sponsor in ternation;\l .trips for their stu- 
/dents.'This organization ha^ arranged many varied and interesting travel- 
performance itineraries for student groups over the past quarter of a 
century (Friendship Amb;issadors Foundation). 

^ ne' ^^le-to-people travel program, stressing the role of people 
as goodw ^f^ors, is available for several areas of international 

study. Founucu ui IV>6, the program is dedicated to world peace through 
international travel. It provides further evidence in support of the notion 
that , teachers and organized student groups* can profit 'educationally from 
trips to other countries. Bryant described a 1975 tour of music teachers 
during which d<l6rs to conservatories and academies that otherwise would 
never have been available to participants were opened. The tour covered 
Holland (Amsterdam), East Germany (Leipzig/Dresden), Austria (Vi- 
enna), the Soviet- Union (Kiev), Hungary (Budapest), and Spain (Barce- 
lona). (Bryant: 32-34). >. — - 

SUMMARY. 

One purpose of this publication has been to stress the existence 
of a wide range of instructional resources available to teachers, Frorrt 
walking to flying, the local community and the world offer unlimited 



arc hiiihiy crtracivc iiuiwiduals. anochcr pur{x>sc ot* this work lus l>ccn to 
foster this creativity hy su^u^ijc^stin^: tekras tor bnuJeiun^ the :su>(h- ot* the 
c\kietiti<inal proi»r.un. The r()re>»oin^ exainjd<rs ot tkkl trip experiences 
apresent only a Uiversity ot sui»^estions. 

A final su^>:escion is to view encr^uy problems .is a challenge for 
i^reater sratV ciK)jX'ration rather than xs a deterrent to the use of th^ffeld 
trip. For exaniple. while it niay\nt)C Ix* pos?»ible ro en^a>;e a 6U-piis5cn|jcr 
bus tor one class, it may be jx>ssible tor two chtsses ro combine their 
et'torts and double, rhe ctTectiveness of the field trip. If sch(K)I transjx)r- 
tarion is no loni»er fe-adily available, the iLSe (>!' commercial sourCL*S'should 
Ix- c()nsidered. FurthtM*more. sites previously l^jy^xissed as ^'roups went to 
more distant points may now warrant closer examination ancf' use as 
I^)ssibilities for walking or bicycling excursions. 

All forms ot tcachini; ;ind kMrnini; pose ckillenges to the teacher. 
With creative tcMchini;. the fleltl trip can Ix* a'valuiible stiurce.to help 
students understand that they .ire a part of the local com*nunity ;is well 
as'of the community of nations. 
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